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from the material advantages of his situation.
D'Argenson in his hatred for the Cardinal insinuated
in his memoirs that he lent himself to the most
ridiculous whims; he spreads the report that the
lessons were spent in games of cards, and states
that he saw a book of Quintus Curtius open at
the same place for six months. For identical
reasons the Abbe Bernis recounts the famous
scene which has no authority; "I heard tell that
one day M. de Sommery the king's deputy-tutor
wanted to know how the instructor and his pupil
were progressing. He entered the room suddenly
on some pretext and found the Bishop of Frejus
sitting on a stool with the king standing in front
of him putting curl-papers in the bishop's grey
hair. That's not the way to teach a child, but it's
the way to find the secret of pleasing him." This
evidence from a man recounting long afterwards
an uncertain happening has been sufficient to
tarnish the memory of Fleury. Posterity accepted
it without hesitation and refused to seek the truth
in the Journal of Dangeau or of Buvat or in the
Archives of the National Library. Writers of talent
echo an absurd legend that is contradicted on all
sides. We know in fact, from unquestionable doc-
uments, of the regularity of the hours of work
imposed by Fleury, of the wise employment of
these hours and the practical results of an instruc-
tion whose effects were numerous and beneficial.
Being deeply religious the cardinal gave Louis XV
principles of piety, cultivated his soul with edifying
reading and set before him an ideal stripped of